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ECON 12 

WORKSHEET NO. I 

WANTS. RESOURCES AND SATISFACTION 
Frame 1 

List categories of wants 



Can you make any general statement about the reasons why men want things? 



Frame 2 



Place the items listed on the black board (things people wanted) in the 
categories of wants listed in Frame 1. 



.i.i • 



Frame 3 



List the wants which the class found in the newspaper articles, under the 
same categories listed in Frame 1. 
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ECON 12 

WORKSHEET NO. I 
Frame 3 (cont.) 



On the basis of this exercise (Frame 3) , do you wish to change the 
categories? If so, list the new categories and make any necessary 
alteration in the general statement you made in Frame 2. 



Frame 4 - Want Satisfaction Chain 

w lace the following list of words under the proper box in the want 
satisfaction chain. 



distribution 
satisfaction 
wants 
services 
factors of 
production 



physical 

outputs 

goods 

psychological 



inputs 

consumption 

resources 

production 
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Frame 5 



Below is a list of useful items, 
whales 

services of an 

advertising writer 
printing press 
sports car 
vacation flight 
to Los Angeles 
services of a barber 
services of a pro 
baseball player 
field of wheat 
virgin forest 

There are two columns below, one labeled inputs, one outputs. 

1. Below the column heading, list all the other words which mean 
the same thing. 

2. In column I list all the useful items which are inputs. In column. II 
list all the useful items which are outputs. 

3. There are some items which are both inputs and outputs. Put them in 
both columns and connect them with a straight line. 



wild mink 
T.V. show 

operation by a doctor . 
airliner 

chemicals in the air 
office building 
surf board 
farm tractor 
oil deposit 
a high school 
education 



* <* 



Column I 
Inputs 



Column II 
Outputs 
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Economists place all inputs (factors of production) in three categories — 
Land , Labor . and Capital , These words are defined as follows: 

Land is All Nautural Resources ; 

1. all land, water, and air 

2. all elements and chemical compounds in the land, sea, and air 

3. all plant and animal life in a natural state 



Labor is all human exertion, physical or mental, for which compensation is 
paid. 

Capital is : 

1. all improvements of land — roads, dams, canals, sea bouys, beacons, 
buildings, and crops, etc. 

2. all improvements in the efficiency of labor which result from education 
or training. 

3. all tools and machines 



List the items from Column I (inputs) in the following three categories. 
Land Labor Capital 



All production is divided into goods and services. List the items from 
Column II (Outputs) in the following two categories: 

Goods Services 



HUMAN NATURE AND SCARCITY 
Frame 6 

Practice in using equality and inequality signs 

* means equal to 
) means greater than 
K means less than 



Place the proper 


sign between 


the pairs of 


j terns listed below s 


4 


3 


A + B 


B + A + C 


(C-10) 


3 


4 


A + B 


B + A + C 


(C-10) 


3+ 4 


4+3 


A + B 


B + A + C 


(C-0) 


7+8+6 


6+8+6 


a/ 2) 2 


(1/4) 2 
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Frame 7 

Below Is a table which shews the average per capita income in America 
during the last ninety years. 



Vear 


Average Income 
Per Capita 


1875 


$ 254 


1900 


424 


1925 


781 


1950 


1,743 


1964 


2,248 



Between 1875 and 1964 average income per capita (per person) increased 
by more than 8 times. 

1. From what you know about American History would you say that Americans 
today are 8 times as satisfied as they were in 1875? Why or why not? 



!; 




, „ . Place the sign youtthink is correct, in the blanks below* 

In 1875 $254 per capita personal income was the amount needed to 

satisfy wants. 

In 2000 $6,500 per capita personal income will be the amount needed 

to satisfy wants. 

| tit 

I Frame 8 

; In the table below there are four columns. The first is a list of want 

satisfying goods and services, and the other three columns are headed 
| Neandrathal Man . Colonial American , and Modern American . Check whljCh of 

I " the list would satisfy the wants of a typical Neandrathal Man, Coldiiial 

American, and Modern American, living in his era, with the needs typical 
to a person living in’ that era. 
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Want Satisfying 
Things 



Neandrathal 

Man 



Colonial 

Americans 



Modern 

Americans 



Fire 

Food 

Clothing 

Houses 

Guns 

Musical Instrument 
Plows 

Sailing ships 
Automobiles 
Radios 
T.V. 

Jet Airliners 



* 

* 



What reason can you give for why wants have always increased? 



In what sense is it true that man needs everything he wants? 



In what sense is it not true that man needs everything he wants? 



Express what you think is the normal relationship .between "wants" and 



"resources" 



Frame 9 - Why or when are resources scarce? 



Below is a list of resources and questions about them. The object of this 
frame is to help you decide on a really accurate definition of scarce re- 
source. Answer each question and give your reasons for your answer in the 
spaces provided. The answer to many of these questions may be either yes 
or no, depending on your reasoning about the particular situation. 



i 



Robinson Crusoe ia alone on an Island. He assumes he will never be discovered. 
The island has 500 coconut trees, it is in the tropics, and there are not other 
men on the island. 



' 1 
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Are coconut trees scarce for Crusoe? 
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Assuming Crusoe likes to eat fish, are fish in the ocean around the island 
scarce? 



He finds 5 gold bars washed up in a chest. Are the bars scarce? 



In 1763, was an acre of water front land on Lake Tahoe scarce for the Indians 
living in that area? 



Is the same acre of land scarce today for land developers? 
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Is ocean water scarce for a surfer who lives in Iowa? 



Are shoes in a shoestore scarce? 



Is your time scarce? 

| 

Under what conditions is a thing scarce? List as many of these conditions 
as possible. 

| 

Frame 10 ' j 

A resource is anything man uses directly, or uses in production, 
to his ' • ■ — * 
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A scarce resource is any resource which man wants 
he has. 



of than 



From the list below underline all the sysnonyms for scarce. Circle the best 
synonym, and write an explanation of why it is the best synonym. 

rare, abundant, small amount, insufficient, small, few, unusual 



Frame 11 - Perfection - the absense of scarcity 



Write a paragraph which describes a world with no scarce resources. Is 
there such a place? 



Have men ever gotten the relationship between wants and resources to a 
point which satisfied them? 



What explanation for the existence and persistence of scarcity is given 
by Forster in Mr. Andrews? 



Why was Phaom never satisfied with the amount of land he had? Was 
Phaom's nature, human nature? 



Have there ever been any individuals who were satisfied by the wants- 
resources relationship as it affected them? How did they? 
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From the material presented in this Frame, write 



a definition of economics. 
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MR. ANDREWS by E. M. Forster 
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The souls of the dead were ascending towards the Judgment Seat and the 
of Heaven. The world soul pressed them on every side, just as the at- 
inc sphere presses upon rising bubbles, striving to vanquish them, to break 
their' thin envelope of personality, to mingle their virtue with its own . But 
tliCiy resisted , remembering their glorious inaividual life on earth/ and op 
r.g for an individual life to come. 



Among them ascended the soul of a Mr. Andrews who, after a beneficent 
honourable life, had recently deceased at his house in town. He knew him 
self to be kind, uwright and religious . and though he approached his tna 
wiih all humility, he could n^t be douotful of its result. God was not now 
a” jealous God. He would not deny salvation merely because it was expected. 

A righteous soul may reasonably be conscious of its own righteousness and 
Hr. Andrews was conscious of his. 



’The way is long,’ said a voice, ’but by pleasant converse the way be- 
comes shorter. Might I travel in your company?’ 



’Willingly,’ said Mr. Andrews. He held out his hand, and the two souls 
floated upwards together. 



’I was slain fighting the infidel,’ said the other exultantly, ’and I 
go straight to those joys of which the Prophet speaks. 






' 



’Are you not a Christian?’ asked Mr. Andrews gravely. 
3 No, I am a Believer. But you are a Moslem, surely?’ 
•7. ara not,’ said Mr. Andrews. : I am a Believer.’ 



The two souls floated upwards in silence, but did not release each 
„ : * s hands. ’I ara broad church,’ he added gently. The word ’broad’ 
j ;.\ -'ered strangely amid the interspaces. 



’Relate to me your career,’ said the Turk at last. 



’I was born of a decent middle— class family, and had my education at 
win;. -ester and Oxford. 7. thought of becoming a missionary, but was offered 
a post in the Board of Trade, which I accepted. At thirty-two I married, and 
had four children, two of who rr have died. My wife survives me. If I had 
lived a little longer I should have been knighted. ’ 



’Now I will relate mv career. I was never sure of my father, and my 
mother does not signify. -- grew up in the slums of Salonika. Then I joined 
a band and we plundered the villages of the infidel. I prospered and had 
three wives, all of whom survive me. Had I lived a little longer I shaid 
have had a band of my own.’ 



him. 



«A son of mine was ki* * -:d travelling in Macedonia. Perhaps you killed 



1 T 



It is very possible.’ 



The two souls floated upward, hand in hand. Mr. Andrews did not speak j 
again, for he was filled with horror at the c^pproaching tragedy. This man. 
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so godless, so lawless, so cruel, so lustful, believed that he would be ad- 
mitted into Heaven. And into what a heaven — a place full of the crude 
pleasures of a ruffian's life on earth! But Mr. Andrews felt neither disgust 
|nor moral indignation. He was onlydonscious of an immense pity, and his own 
virtues confronted him not at all. He longed to save the man whose hand he 
held more tightly, who, he thought, was now holding more tightly on to him. 
fcnd when he reached the Gate of Heaven, instead of saying 'Can I enter?' 
as he had intended, he cried out, 'Cannot h<2 enter?' 






i 



And at the same moment the Turk uttered the same cry. For the same 
spirit was working in each of them. 

From the gateway a voice replied, 'Both can enter.' They were filled 
with joy and pressed forward together. 

Then the voice said, 'In what clothes will you enter?' 



'In my best clothes,' shouted the Turk, 'the ones I stole.' And he clad 
himself in a splendid turban and a waistcoat embroidered with silver, and 
baggy trousers, and a great belt in which were stuck pipes and knives. 

'And in what clothes will you enter?' said the voice to Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews thought of his best clothes, but he had no wish to wear them 
again. At last he remembered and said, 'Robes.' 

'Of what colour and fashion?' masked the voice. 

Mr. Andrews had never thought about the matter much. He replied, in 
hesitating tones, 'White, I suppose, of some flowing soft material,' and he 
was immediately given a garment such as he had described. 'Do I wear it 
rightly?' he asked. 




'Wear it as it pleases you,' replied the voice. 'What else do you desire?' j 

» <h» I 
j | 

'A harp,' suggested Mr. Andrews. 'A small one.' ! i j 



A small gold harp was placed in his hand. 

'And a palm-no, I cannot have a palm, for it is the reward of martyrdom? 
my life has been tranquil and happy. ' 

I 

'You can have a palm if you desire it.' 

But Mr. Andrews refused the palm, and hurried in his white robes after 
the Turk, who had already entered Heaven. As he passed in at the open gate, 
a man, dressed like himself, passed out with gestures of despair. 

'Why is he not happy?' he asked. The voice did not reply. 
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'And who are all those figures, seated inside on thrones and mountains? 
Why are some of them terrible, and sad, and ugly?' 




There was no answer. Mr. Andrews entered, and then he saw that those 
seated figures were all the gods who were then being worshipped on the earth. 
A group of souls stood round each, singing his praises. But the gods paid no 
heed, for they were listening to the prayers of living men, which alone 
brought them nourishment. Sometimes a faith would grov; weak, and then the 
god of that faith also drooped and dwindled and fainted for his daily portion 
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of incense. And sometimes, owing to a revivalist movement, or to a great 
commemoration, or to some other cause, a faith would grow strong, and the god : 
of that faith grow strong also. And, more frequently still, a faith would ^ j 
alter, so that the features of its god altered and became contradictory, and j 
passed from ecstasy to respectability, or from mildness and universal love ] 
to the ferocity of battle. And at times a god would divide into two gods, ox 
three, or more, each with his own ritual and precarious supply of prayer. ; 

Mr. Andrews saw Buddha, and Vishnu, and Allah, and Jehovah, and the 

Elohim. He saw little ugly determined gods who were worshipped by a few 
savages in the same way. He saw the vast shadowy outlines of the neo-Pagan 
Zeus. There were cruel gods, and coarse gods, and tortured gods, and, worse; 
still, there were gods who were peevish, or deceitful, or vulgar. No aspira-^ 
tion of humanity was unfulfilled. There was even an intermediate state for j 
those who wished it, and for the Christian Scientists a place where they 
could demonstrate that they had not died. 

He did not play his harp for long, but hunted vainly for one of his I 

dead friends. And though souls were continually entering Heaven, it still j 

seemed curiously empty. Though he had all that he expected, he was conscious 
of no great happiness, no mystic contemplation of beauty, no mystic union j 
with good. There was nothing to compare with that moment outside the gate, j 

when he prayed that the Turk might enter and heard the Turk uttering the j 

same prayer for him. And when at last he saw his companion, he hailed him j 
with a cry of human joy. ) 

I 

The Turk was seated in thought, and round him, by sevens, sat the j 

virgins who are promised in the Koran. 

'Oh, my dear friend! ' he called out. ’Come here and we will never be j 

parted, and such as my pleasures are, they shall be yours also. Where are ; 

my other friends? Where are the men whom I love, or whom I have killed?* 

1 

'I, too, have only found you,* said Mr. Andrews. He sat down by the 
Turk, and the virgins, who we re all exactly alike, ogled them with coal- j 

black eyes. \ 
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•Though I have all that I expected,* said the Turk, *1 am conscious of j 
no great happiness. There is nothing to compare with that moment outside 
the gate when I prayed that you might enter, and heard you uttering the j 

same prayer for me. These virgins are as beautiful and good as I had fash- j 
ioned, yet I could wish they were better. ' ] 

As he wished, the forms of the virgins became more rounded, and their 
eyes grew larger and blacker than before. And Mr. Andrews, by a wish 
similar in kind, increased the purity and softness of his garment and the j 
glitter of his harp. For in that place their expectations were fulfilled, ■ 
but not their hopes. ] 

*1 am going,' said Mr. Andrews at last. ’We desire infinity and we can* 
not imagine it. How can we expect it to be granted? I have never imagined j 
anything infinitely good or beautiful excepting in my dreams . ' 

'I am going with you,' said the other. j 
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Together they sought the entrance gate, and the Turk parted with his 
virgins and his best clothes, and Mr. Andrews cast away his robes and his 
harp. 



4 W 



’Can we depart?' they asked. 



'You can both depart if you wish, ' said the voice, 'but remember what 
lies outside . 1 



As soon as they passed the gate, they felt again the pressure of the 
world soul. For a moment they stood hand in hand resisting it. Then they 
suffered it to break in upon them, and they, and all the experience they had 
gained, and all the love and wisdom they had generated, passed into it, and 
made it better. 
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HOW MUCH LAND DOES A MAN NEED? by Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoy 

An elder sister came to visit her younger sister in the country. The elder 
was married to a tradesman in town, the younger to a peasant in the village. 

As the sisters sat over their tea talking, the elder began to boast of the 
advantages of town life: saying how comfortably they lived there, how well 
they dressed, what fine clothes her children wore, what good things they ate 
and drank, and how she went to the theater, promenades, and entertainments. 

The younger sister was piqued, and in turn disparaged the life of a trades-, 
man, and stood up for that of a peasant. 

"I would not change my way of life for yours , 0 said she. "We may live 
roughly , but at least we are free from anxiety* You live in better style 
than we do, but though you often earn more than you need, you are very 
likely to lose all you have. You know the proverb, 'Loss and gain are 
brothers twain.* It often happens that people who are wealthy one day are 
begging their bread the next. Our way is safer. Though a peasant's life is 
not a fat one, it is a long one. We shall never grow rich, but we shall 
always have enough to eat." 

The elder sister said sneerlingly: 

"Enough? Yes, if you like to share with the pigs and the calves! What do 
you know of elegance or manners? However much your gooaman may slave, you 
will die as you are living--on a dung heap--and your children the same.' 

"Well, what of that?" replied the younger. "Of course our work is rough 
and coarse. But, on the other hand, it is sure; and we need not bow uo any 
one. But you, in your towns, are surrounded by temptations; today all may 
be right, but tomorrow the Evil One may tempt your husband with cards, wine, 
or women , and all will go to ruin. Don f t such things happen often enough? 

Pahdm, the master of the house, was lying on the top of the oven, and he 
listened to the women's chatter. 

"It is perfectly true," thought he, "Busy as we are from childhood tilling 
mother earth, we peasants have no time to let any nonsense settle in our 
heads , 1 .Our only trouble is that we haven't land enough. If I had plenty of 
land, I shouldn't fear the Devil himself!" 

The women finished their tea, chatted a while about dress, and then cleared 
away the tea-things and lay down to sleep. 

But the Devil had been sitting behind the oven, and had heard all that was 
said. He was pleased that the peasant's wife had led her husband into 
boasting, and that he had said that if he had plenty of land he would not 
fear the Devil himself. 

"All right," thought the Devil. "We will have a tussle. I'll give you 
land enough; and by means of that land I will get you into my power." 

Close to the village there lived a lady, a small landowner, who had an estate 
of about three hundred acres. She had always lived on good terms with the 
peasants, until she engaged as her steward an old soldier, who took to 
burdening the people with fines. However careful Pahdm tried to be, it 
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happened again and again that now a horse of his got among the lady's oats, * 
now a cow strayed into her garden, now his calves found their way into her ! 
meadows — and he always had to pay a fine. 

Pahom- paid up, but grumoled, and, going home in a temper, was rough with 
his family. All through that summer Pahom had much trouble because of this 
steward? and he was even glad when winter came and the cattle had to be 
stabled. Though he grudged the fodder when they could no longer graze on 
the pasture land, at least he was free from anxiety about them. , 

In the winter the news got about that the lady was going to sell her land, 
and that the keeper of the inn on the high road was bargaining for it. i 

When the peasants heard this they were very much alarmed. 

"Well,-’ thought they, "if the innkeeper gets the land, he will worry us 
with fines worse than the lady's steward. We all depend on that estate." 

So the peasants went on behalf of their Commune,* and asked the lady not to 
sell the land to the innkeeper? offering her a better price for it them- 
selves. The lady agreed to let them have it. Then the peasants tried to 
arrange for the Commune to buy the whole estate, so that it might be held 
by them all in common. They met twice to discuss it, but could not settle 
the matter; the Evil One sowed discord among them, and they could not agree. 

So they decided to buy the land individually, each according to his means? 
and the lady willingly agreed to this plan as she had .to the other. 

Presently Pahom heard that a neighbor of his was buying fifty acres, and that 
the lady had consented to accept one-half in cash and to wait a year for the 
other half. Pahom felt envious. 

-Look at that," thought he, "the land is all being sold, and I shall get none 
of it." So he spoke to his wife. 



"Other people are buying," said he, "and we must also buy twenty acres or so. 

Life is becoming impossible. That steward is simply crushing us with his 
fines." 



So they put their heads together and considered how they could manage to buv 

on< 7 hundred rubles** laid by. They sold a colt, and one-half a 



• j ir J " >ees ' hired out one of their sons as a laborer, and took his wages 
in advance; borrowed the rest from a brother-in-law, and so scraped together 
half tne purchase money. 



Having done this, Pahom chose out a farm of forty acres, some of it wooded 
and went to the lady to bargain for it. They came to an agreement, and he / 
shook hands with her upon it, and paid her a deposit in advance. Then they 
went to town and signed the deeds? he paying half the price down, and under- 
taking to pay the remainder within two years. 



*Commune; the smallest unit of government in Russia, which own ed and ad- 
ministered the common property of the group. 

**one hundred rubles: fifty dollars. 
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| HOW MUCH LAND DOES A MAN NEED? by Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoy 

An elder sister came to visit her younger sister in the countryTheelder 
was married to a tradesman in town, the younger to a peasant into villag- 
As the sisters set over their tee telking/ the elder hecj ^ ^ , . 

advantages of town life: saying how comfortably they lived there , t 

they dressed, what fine clothes her children wore, what good things * 
and^drank , and how she went to the theater, promenades, and entertainment . 

The younger sister was piqued, and in turn disparaged the life of a trades- 
man, and stood up for that of a peasant. 

"X would not change my way of life for yours," said she. |Be «ay live 
roughly, but at least we are free from anxiety. You live mb y 

than we do, but though you often earn more than you neea, you are very 
1-iic^iv i-n lose all vou have. You know the proverb, Loss and gain arc 
brothers twain.- It often happens that people who are wealthy .ff. 

begging their bread the next. Our way is safer. Thougn a peasant s lire is 
not 9 a fat one, it is a long one. We shall never grow rich, but we snail 

always have enough to eat." 

"Enouah^ ?es te if S you likftH^e with the pigs and the calves! What do 
you know of elegance or manners? However much your goodman maysiave, you 
will die as you are living-on a dung heap-and your children the same. 

»rv,n 4 - fhaf)" rGDlied the younger. ’’Of course our work is rough 

i? 1. ;«..«£ ; -* Hii° J 

or women! and a?? will go to ruin. Don-t such things happen often enough? 

Pahom, the master of the house, was lying on the top of the oven, and he 
listened to the women* s chatter. 

"It is perfectly true," thought he. "Busy as we are from childhood tilling 
mother earth, we peasants have no time to let ^nynonsensesettlei 
heads. Our only trouble is that we haven't land enough. If X had plenty or 

land, I shouldn*t fear the Devil himself I” 

The women finished their tea, chatted a while about dress, and then cleared 
away the tea-things and lay down to sleep. 

But the Devil had been sitting behind the oven, and had heard all that was 
said He was pleased that the peasant's wife had led her husband into 
boasting! Ind that he had said that if he had plenty of land he would not 
fear the Devil himself. 

"All right," thought the Devil. "We will have a tussle. I'll 9 ^e you 
land enough; and by means, of that land I will get you into my, power. 

r1os _ to the villaqe there lived a lady, a small landowner, who had an estate 
ofabou? three hundred acres. She had always lived on good terms with the 
’ peasants, until she engaged as her steward an old soldier^whotook to 
burdening the people with fines. However careful Pah<5m tried to be, it 
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happened again and aqain that now a horse of his got among the lady’s oats, 
now P a cow strayed into her garden, now his calves found their way into ner 
meadows — and he always had to pay a fine. 

Pahom- paid up, but grumbled, and, going home in a temper, was rough with 
his family. All through that summer Pahom had much trouble oecause of tnis 
steward* and he was even glad when winter came ana the cattle had o 
stabled! Though he grudged the fodder when they could no longer graze on 
the pasture land, at least he was free from anxiety about them.. 

In the winter the news got about that the lady was going to sell her land, 
and that the keeper of the inn on the high road was bargaining for it. 

When the peasants heard this they were very much alaxmed. 

"Well.” thought they, "if the innkeeper gets the land, he will worry us 
with fines worse than the lady's steward. We all depend on that estate. 

So the peasants went on behalf of their Commune,* and asked the lady not to 
sell the land to the innkeeper; offering her a better price for it them- 
selves Vhe lady agreed to let them have it Then 

arrange for the Commune to buy the whole estate, so that . it might £ 

by them all in common. They met twice to discuss it, but coula not G 
the matter; the Evil One sowed discord among them, and they could not agree, 
so they decided to buy the land individually, each according to his means; 
and the lady willingly agreed to this plan as sne had to the other. 

Presently Pahom heard that a neighbor of his was buying fifty acres, and that 
the lady had consented to accept one-half in cash and to wait a year 
’ other half. Pahom felt envious. 

"Look at that," thought he, "the. land is all being sold, and I shall get none 
of it." So he spoke to his wife. 

"Other people are buying," said he, "and we must also buy twenty acres or so. 
Life is^be coming impossible. That steward is simply crushing us with his 

fines." 

So they put their heads .together and considered how they could manage to buy 
it. They had one hundred rubles** laid by. They sold a colt, and one-half 
of their bees; hired out one of their sons as a laborer, and took his wages 
in advance; borrowed the rest from a brother-in-law, and so scraped together 

half the purchase money. 

Having done this, Paho'm chose out a farm of forty acres, some of it wo ° d ^' 
and went to the lady to bargain for it They came to an agreement, and • 
shook hands with her upon it, and paid her a deposit in advance. Then y 
went to town and signed the deeds; he paying half the price aown, and under 
taking to pay the remainder within two years . 

*Commune: the smallest unit of government in Poissia, which owned and ad- 
ministered the common property of the group. 

**one hundred rubles: fifty dollars. 
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So now Pahom had land of his own. ^borrowed seed, y^tehld 

land he had bought. The harvest was a good one, and withinaye 
managed to pay Iff his debts both to the lady and to 

So he became a landowner, plowing and sowing his own land, ma | h ^ n 
his own land, cutting his own trees, and feeding his ° his lowing 

pasture. When he went out to plow hxs fielas, withiov The grass 

corn, or at his grass meadows, his heart would fill w h ? y ’ nlike any 
that grew and the flowers that bloomed there, seemea to h m . . - 

that grew elsewhere. Formerly, when he had passea ^uite different! 
appeared the same as any other land, but now it <3 

So Pahom was well-contented, and everything would have 

neighboring peasants would only not have trespassed on his °°^^ d ® 0 and he 
meadows. He appealed to them most civilly , but they st then * 

Communal herdsmen would let the village cows stray into his them 
horses from the night pasture would get among his corn ?ah°m turned them 
out aaain and again, and forgave their owners, and for a long time no r or 
bore Ir« £ose«ting any one. But at last he loot patience an* complained 
to the District Court. He knew it was the peasants wf* °f . 

evil intent on their part, that caused the trouble; but the thought. 

“X cannot go on overlooking it, or they will destroy all I have. They must 
be taught a lesson.” 

About this time a rumor got about that many people were moving to new parts. 

“There's no need for roe to leave my ljmd," thought Pahom. "But some of the 
others might leave our village, and then there woul . . . _ j 

I would tike over their land myself and make my estate i ^ILed ^be 
could then live more at ease. As it is, I am still too cramped to 

comfortable . ” 

One day Pahom was sitting at home, when a peasant, .P^^ ^rough the villa| 
happened to call in. He was allowed to stay the night, and v 1 

him! Pahom had a talk with this peasant and asked him where he came frcm^ 
The stranger answered that he came from beyond the Volga, wherehe nad b 
working. ^One word led to another, and the man went on to say that many 
pISplI were settling in those parts. He told how some people from! his 

his bare hands, and now he had six horses and two cows of his own. 

Pah<Sm' s heart kindled with desire. He thought: 

WWhy should I suffer in this narrow hole, if ® ne v^^will^start 6 ^ 
t win c«aU mv land and mv homestead here, and with the money I will start 

afresh Iver tLrflndgefeve^ thing new. In this or owded pi ace one is 

always having trouble. But I must first go and find out all about it mysel 

Toward summer he got ready and started. He went down the Volga on a steamer 
4 *^ camera then walked another three hundred miles on foot, and at last he 
relchlS tl4 place!* It was° just as the stranger had said. The peasants had 
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plenty of land; every man had ^“buy^besides^a^t^shillings 

f. r h i s US e and any one who naci money could nuy, ol S iu 

In acrl. Is much good freehold land as he wanted. 



clii C.t V L W f C*^ tlHAW** J 

i r^furned horn© as autumn cam© on. 

Having found out all he wished to n° w » sold his land at a profit, sold 
and blgan selling off his belongings behold b^lan^^^.P q£ the 

his homestead and th4 spring, and then started with his family 

Commune . He only waited till tn P y 

for the new settlement. 



* soon ,to. hi. h-iW 

admission into the Commune of a la tgevallage shares of communal land 

Elders and obtained the ”^•£*£7?* ^ ; SS IT to say, 125 acres 
were given him for his own and hls “ besides the use of the 

(not all together, but in different £j£ldn b needed and bought cattle. 

t-^iSS-ira he 

iTheir^e 1 ^ plenty°of C arable l^d'and pasturage and could Keep as 
many head of cattle as he liKea. 



He went on in the same wa ^ h^began to 

The seasons turned out and ^ livina contentedly, but he grew tired 

lay money by. He might have gon. o ever H vea r and having to scramble for 
of having to rent other people s ry y peasa nts would rush for it 

it. Wherever there was good land to be ^ the pe^ abQut ^ yQU t 

and it was taken up at once, so tha ho and a dealer together rented a 

none. It happened in the thir ^ they had already plowed it up, 

piece of pasture land from ^some Plants and they ft abo ^ t itf an d thing, 

when there was some dispute, and the peasants 

fell out so that the labor was all lost. 



a »I 4-K^nrrhh Pahom "I should be independent and there 
"If it were my own land,* thought Fanom, 

would not be all this unpleasantness. 



So Pahom began looking out for land which b. couldboy ,^nd b^came^cross^ 
a peasant who had bougnt tnirteen hun ^ bargained and haggled with 

culties, was willing to , a f a l n „^eat 1 500 rubles, part in cash and 

him, and at bast they settled th P clinched the matter when a passing 

part to be paid later. They haa aii a feed for his horses. 

ed him further, and the tradesman said. 



-All one needs to do is to make friends with the chiefs. I gave away about 

one hundred rubles' worth of dressing-gowns ana carpets, besides a 



5L Sln\^penifa| 0 a| h rl!» Td^shlwed Pah^m the title-deeds, saying: 
'"The land lies near a river, and the whole praire is virgin soil. 



I 



Pahom plied him with questions, and the tradesman said: 
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"There is more land there than you could cover if you walked a year, and ^ 
all belongs to the Bashkirs. They are as simple as sheep, and land can oe j 

got almost for nothing.” j 

Pahom inquired how to get to the place, and as soon as the tradesman haa left j 
him he prepared to go there himself. He left his wife to look after e 
homestead and started on his journey, taking his man with him. They stopped 
at a town on their way and bought a case of tea, some wine, and other pre- 
sents, as the tradesman had advisee. On and on they went until they came to j 

a place where the Bashkirs had pitched their tents. It was all just as the 

tradesman had said... The people lived on the steppes, by a river, in felt- 
covered tents. They neither tilled the ground nor ate bread. Their cattle 
and horses grazed in herds on t he steppe. The colts were tetnered behind * 

the tents, and the mares were driven to them twice a day. The mares were j 

milked, and from the milk kumiss was made. It was the women who prepared ; 

kumiss,, and they also made cheese. As far as the men were concerned, drink- 
ing kumiss and tea, eating mutton, and playing on their pipes was all they 
cared about. They were all stout and merry, and all the summer long they j 

never thought of doing any work. They were quite ignorant and knew no j 

Russian, but were gooanatured enough. j 

1 

* 1 

As soon as they saw Pahom they came out of their tents and gathered round 
their visitor. An interpreter was found, and Pahom told them he had come j 

about some land. The Bashkirs seemed very glad; they took Pahom and led 
him into one of the best tents , where they made him sit on some down cushions j 
placed on a carpet, while they sat; round, him. They gave^im tea and kumiss, j 
and had a sheep killed, and gave him mutton to eat. Pahom took presents 
out of his cart and distributed them among the Bashkirs , and divided amongst | 
them the tea. The Bashkirs were delighted. They talked a great deal among * 
themselves, and then told the interpreter to translate. | 
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"Thtywish to tell you," said the interpreter, "that they like you, and that 
it is our custom to do all we can to please a guest and to repay him for his 
gifts. You have given us presents; now tell us which of the things we 
possess please you best, that we may present them to you." 



"What pleases me best here," answered Pahom, "is your land. Our land is 
crowded, and the soil is exhausted; but you have plenty of land and.-it'.is good 
land. I never saw the like of it." 



The interpreter translated. The Bashkirs talked among themselves for a while 
Pahdm could not understand what they were saying, but saw that they were much 
amused, and that they shouted and laughed.- Then they were silent and looked 
at Pahom while the interpreter said: 



"They wish me to tell you that in return for your presents they will gladly 
give you as much land as you want. You have only to point it out with your 
hand and it is yours." . 



"Choose whatever piece of land you like; we have plenty of it." 



"How can I take as much as I like?" thought Pahom. "I must get a deed to 
make it secure, or else they may say, ’It is yours,* and afterwards may take 
it away again." 
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" Thank you for your kind words," he said aloud. "You have much land, and I 
only want a little. But I should like to be sure which bit is mine. Could 
it not be measured and made over to me? Life and death are in God*s hands. 
You good people give it to me, but your children might wish to take it away 
again. " 

"You are quite right," said the Chief. "We will make it over to you." 

"I heard that a dealer had been here,", continued Pahom, "and that you gave 
him a little land, too, and signed title-deeds to that effect. I should 
like to have it done in the same way." 

The Chief understood. 

"Yes," replied he, "that can be done quite easily. We have a scribe, and we 
will go to town with you and have the deed properly sealed." 

"And what will be the price?" asked Pahom. 

"Our price is always the same: one thousand rubles a day." 

Pahom did not understand. 

"A day? What measure is that? How many acres would that be? 

"We do not know how to reckon it out," said the Chief. "We sell it by the 
day. As much as you can go round on your feet in a day is yours,, and the 
price is one thousand rubles a day." 

Pahom was surprised. 

"But in a day you can get round a large tract of land," he said. 

' , 1 

The Chief.' laughed. 



f "It will all be yours!" said he. "But there is one condition: If you don ,+> 

\ return on the same day to the spot whence you started, your money is lost." 

L 

t 

I ’ 11 But how am I to mark the way that I have gone?” 

f 

K 

f "Why, we shall go to any spot you like and stay there. You must start from 
I that spot and make your round, taking spade with you. Wherever you think 
[ necessary, make a mark. At every turning dig a hole and pile up the turf;. 

I then afterwards we will go round with a plow from hole to hole. You may 
i. make as large a circuit as you please, but before the sun sets you must re- 
s turn to the place you started from. All the land you cover will be yours." 

V • * 

i 

\ , 

| Pahom was delighted. It was decided to start early next morning. They talk 
j ad a while, and after drinking some more kumiss and eating some more mutton, 

[ they had tea again, and then the night came on. They gave Pahdm a feather- 
\ bed to sleep on, and the Bashkirs dispersed for the night, promising to 
: assemble the next morning at daybreak and ride out before sunrise to the 
\ appointed spot. 

f? * ’ .. J * * 
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I Pahom lay on the feather-bed but could not sleep. He kept thinking about 
the land. 

; "What a large tract I will mark off!" thought he. "I can easily do thirty- 
five miles in a day. The days are long now, and within a circuit of thirty- 
five miles what a lot of land there will be! I will sell the poorer lana, 
or let it to peasants, but I'll pick out the best and farm it. I will buy 
I two ox-teams, and hire two more laborers. About a hundred and fifty acres 
shall be plow-land, and I will pasture cattle on the rest." 

\ Pahom lay awake all night and dozed off only just before dawn. 

Looking around he saw through the open door that the dawn was breaking . 

"It's time to wake them up," thought he. "We ought to be starting." 

He got up, roused his man (who was sleeping in his cart), bade him harness; 

> and went to call the Bashkirs. 

"It's time to go to the steppe to measure the land," he said. 

The Bashkirs rose and assembled, and the Chief came, too. Then they began 
drinking kumiss again, and offered Pahom some tea, but he would not wait. 

"If we are to go, let us go. It is high time," said he. 

The Bashkirs got ready and they all started; some mounted on horses, and some 
in carts. Pahom. drove in his own small cart with his servant, and took a 
spade with him .-When they reached the steppe the morning red was beginning 
to kindle. They ascended a hillock (called by the Bashkirs a shikhan) and 

( dismounting from their carts ana their horses, gathered in one spot. The 
Chief came up to. Pahom and stretching out his arm toward the plain,. 

"See," said he, "all this, as far as your eye can reach, is ours. You may 
have any part of it you like." 

Pahom* s eyes glistened: it was all virgin soil, as flat as the palm of your 
S hand, as black as the seed of a poppy, and in the hollows different kinds 

I of grasses grew breast high. 

The Chief took off his fox-fur cap, placed it on the ground and said: 

"This will be the mark. Start from here and return here again. All the 
land you go round shall be yours." 

Pahom took out his money and put it on the cap. Then he took off his outer . 
I coat, remaiiing in his sleeveless under-coat. He unfastened his girdle .and 
\ tied it tight below his stomach, put a little bag of bread into the breast 
1 of his coat, and tying a flask of water to 'his girdle, he drew up the tops 
I of his boots/ ;took the spade from his man, and ' Stood'rdahy to start, tie 
I considered for some moments which way he had better go--it was tempting 
I everywhere. 

| "No majtter, he concluded, "I will go toward the rising sun." 
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He turned his face to the east, stretched himself, and waited for the sun to 
appear above the rim. 



,r I must lose no time/' he thought, "and it is easier walking while it is 
still cool." 3 



The sun's rays had hardly flashed above the horizon, before Pahom, carrying 
the spade over his shoulder, went down into the steppe. 



Pahom started walking neither slowly nor quickly. After having gone a 
thousana yards he stopped, dug a hole, and placed pieces of turf one on 
another to make it more visible. Then he went on; and now that he had walked 
off ms stiffness he quickened his pace. After a while he dug another hole. 



Pahom lookea back. The hillock could be distinctly seen in the sunliaht, 
with the people on it, and the glittering tires of the cartwheels. At a 
rough guess Pahom considered that he had walked three miles. It was grow- 
ing warmer; he took off his under-coat, flung it across his shoulder, and 
went on again. It had grown quite warm now; he looked at the sun, it was 
time to think of breakfast. 



"The first shift is done, but there are four in a day, and it is too soon 
yet to turn. But I will just lake off my boots," said he to himself. 



He sat down, took off his boots, stuck them into his girdle, and went on. 
It was easy: walking now. 



.“ 1 ^ 1 . 9°. on for another three miles," thought he, '.'and ther/turn to the left 

spbt i s .f° f^e that it would be a pity to lose it. The further one 
goes, the better the land seems." 



scarcelv S vf=thi*t ° n ,q f ?£ a whi } e ' and when he looked round, the hillock was 

b ^ e and , the People on it looked like black ants, and he could 
just see something glistening thsre in the sun. 



,,]C . have 9° ne f ar enough in this direction, it is time 
turn. Besides I am in a regular sweat and very thirsty." 



his S flask d 'had 9 a a dri^k G l‘ eaped up Pieces of turf. Next he untied 

nis nask, nad a drink, and then turned sharply. to the left. lie went on 

ana on; the grass was high, and it was very hot. 



Pahom began to grow tired: he looked at the sun and saw that it was noon. 
"Well," he thought, "I must have a rest." 



Ke sat down and ate some bread and drank some water; but he did not lie down 
thinking that if he did he might fall asleep. After sitting a lUtle while 
ne went on again. At first he walked easily: the food had Itrenothened 
but it had become terribly hot, and he felt sleepy rstmhf went on think- 
mg: "An hour to suffer, a life-time to live." ' * 



He went a long way in this direction also and was about to turn to the left 
again, when he perceived a damp hollow. "It would be a pity to leave that 
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out," he thought. "Flax would do well there." So he went on past the . . 
hollow and dug a hole on the other side of it before he turned the corner. 
Pahom looked toward the hillock. The heat made the air hazy? it seemed to 
be quivering, and tnrough the haze the people on the hillock could scarcely 
be seen. 



"Ah!" thought Pahom. "I have made the sides too long? I must make this one 
shorter." And he went along the third side, stepping faster. He looked 
at the sun: .it was nearly half way to the horizon, and he had not yet done 
two miles of the third side of the square. He was still miles from the 
goal . 



"No," thougt he, "though it will make my land lop-sided, I must hurry back 
in a straight line now. I might go too far, and as it is I have a great 
deal of land." 



So Pahom hurriedly dug a hole and turned straight toward the hillock. 



Pahom went straight toward the hillock, but he now walked with difficulty. 
He was done up with the heat, his bare feet were cut and bruised, and his 
legs began to fail. He longed to rest, but it was impossible if he meant 
to get back before sunset. The sun waits for no man, it was sinking lower 
ana lower. 



"Oh dear,’ he thought, "if only I have not blundered trying for too much 1 
What if I am too late?" 



He looked toward the hillock and at the sun. He was still far from his 
goal, and the sun was already near the rim. 



Pahom walked on and on; it was very hard walking, but he went quicker and 
quicker. He pressed on, but was still far from the place. He began running' 
threw away his coat, nis boots, his flask, and his cap, and kept only the 
spade, which he used as a support. f 



"What shall I do," he thought again, "I have grasped too much and ruined the 
whole affair. I can't get there before the sun sets." 



And this fear made him still more breathless. Pahom went on running, his 
soaked shirt and trousers stuck to him, and his mouth was parched. His 
breast was working like a blacksmith's bellows, his heart was beating like 
a hammer, and his legs were giving way as if they eld not belong to him. 
Pahorn was seized with terror lest the should die of the strain. 



Though afraid of death, he could not stop, "After having run all that way 
they will call me a fool if I stop now," thought he. And he ran on and on, 
and drew near and heard the Bashkirs yelling and shouting to him, and their 
cries inflamed his heart still more. He gathered his last strength and ran 
on. 



The sun was close to the rim, and cloaked in mist looked large and red as 
blood. Now, yes, now, it was about to set' The sun was quite low, but he 
was also quite near his aim. Pahom could already see the people on the 
hil-ock waving their arms to hurry him up. He could see the fox-fur cap on 
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I the ground, and the money on it, and the Chief sitting on the ground hold 
ing his sides,. And Pahom remembered his, dream. 



"There is plenty of land," thought he, "but will God let me live on it? 

I have lost my life, I have lost my life! I shall never reach that spot!" 



Panbm looked at the sun, which had reached the earth; one side of it had 
already disappeared, tilth all his remaining strength he rushed on, bend- 
ing his body forward so that his legs could hardly follow fast enough to 
keep him from falling. Just as he reached the hillock it suddenly grew dark 
He looked up — the sun had already set! He gave a cry: "All my labor has 
been in vain," thought he, and was about to stop, but he heard the Bashkirs 
still shouting, and remembered that though to him, from below, the sun 
seemed to have set, they on the hillock could still see it. He took a 
long breath and ran up the hillock. It was still light there. He reached 
the top and saw the cap. Before it sat the Chief laughing and holding his 

sides. Again Pahbm remembered his dream, and he uttered a cry; his legs 
gave way beneath him, he fell forward and reached the cap with his hands. 



"All, that*s affine fellow'" exclaimed the Chief. "He has gained much land!" 

Pahdm's servant came running up and tried to raise him, but he saw that 
blood was flowing from his mouth. Pahom was dead! 

The Bashkirs clicked their tongues to show their pity. 

His servant picked up the spade and dug a grave long enough for Pahom 
to lie in i£, and buried him in it. Six feet from his head to hs heels 
was all he heeded. 
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FRAME 2 2 

There are three main reasons why specialization increases productivity. 
Examples of each of these reasons are listed in COL. 1 of the table in 
' FRAME 1. The purpose of this frame is to figure out what these three 

i ... reasons are. First, divide the inventions you listed in COL. 1 above 
into three groups. * Each group should contain all of the inventions 
w^ich increased productivity for the same reason. Some of the invent- * 
ions might belong-in more than one group. Second , for ehch- group of 
inventions, write in your own words, the reason the inventions in that 
group have in common which brought increased productivity. 

t » * # 1 
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GROUP 1 . GROUP 2 GROUP 3 
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REASON 1 



REASON 2 
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REASON 3 



INDUSTRIALIZATION 

In the film on production you saw that specialization of land, 
labor and capital have always been present in any system of production. 
However, there have been great changes in the rate at which specializa- 
tion has increased. The rate of specialization increase is closely 
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related to the rate of innovation. That is, producers invent and use 
new and more efficient techniques of production and new and sometimes 
more satisfying consumer products. 



The most important change in the rate of innovation came at the 
time of the Industrial Revolution. The Industrial Revolution which began 
in England around 1750 has now spread over most of the world and today 
the degree to which a country is industrialized is often considered its 
most important characteristic. 

The coming of the industrial system was marked by the widespread use 
of machines for production, the use of power (steam was the first kind) to 
run machines, the organization of production within factories, a scientific 
attitude toward the problems of production, which emphasized increasing 
productive efficiency, and the emergence of mass market to consume the 
products of mass production. 
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The concentration of the total production process within the confines 
of a factory created the possibility of a .rapid rate of innovation - a rate 
that has increased steadily from 1760 to the present. 

FRAME 3 

PRODUCTION DEMONSTRATION 

Use the tables provided in this frame to collect data on the two class 
"production" processes. 



TABLE A 

Productidn; Collating and Pinning six hseets of paper 



Input 
// workers 



Output 

// pinned packets per two minutes 



1st group 



2nd group 



average 

output 



1 

2 
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4A 
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